60    FORTY YEARS IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT

Curiously enough, the time' of recognition synchronised with
my first entry into Parliament, but that is another story which I
must relate elsewhere.

After the application of the old Volunteer Act gave proper
recognition to the Volunteers, the military authorities began to
realise that here, ready at hand and organised without their aid,
was a force which was going to add considerably to their man-power.
Some of us had been telling them this for some time, but we had been
preaching to deaf ears. The war in France was eating up human
life at a great rate and men could not be found and trained quickly
enough to satisfy the appetites of the military. It had become
necessary to abandon our traditional adherence to the voluntary
system, and adopt conscription. There was one weakness of the
old Volunteer Act which was that men could not be compelled to
stay in the force longer than they wished, or to attend a definite
number of drills. It was therefore necessary to pass a short amend-
ing Bill, which was introduced into the House of Lords by Lord
Derby and quickly passed through all its stages and which became
law in December, 1916. This provided for the men to sign an
agreement to stay in the force until the end of the war, making
them liable to come under the Army Act should they fail to fulfil
their obligations. One of the results of the new dispensation was
to transfer the responsibility for the force from my organisation to
the War Office, and with it came the resignation of my friend
O'Moore Creagh who, in his own way, had given devoted service
to the original movement.

The Central Association changed its title to the Central Associa-
tion of Volunteer Regiments and continued to exist, but only for
propaganda purposes and for the ventilation of problems arising
out of county administration.

Desborough was given the position of Honorary Deputy Director
of Volunteers, under the Director General of the Territorials, while
I was made an Hon. Assistant Director, and used to attend a weekly
conference at the War Office. Now, instead of the force being
starved, every requirement was met. The men were given proper
equipment, rifles, woollen khaki, the officers were given His Majesty's
Commission, they were allowed to wear the ordinary badges of
rank, and, what perhaps was most helpful, each unit was given a
paid adjutant and instructor.

But in spite of all these favours it lost the popularity of early
days. There were many reasons for this. The old voluntary spirit
had gone out of it, and this was accentuated by the.fact that tribunals
that gave exemption from service in the Army, now often made it
conditional upon joining a volunteer unit. Many of these men